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We Face Uncomfortable Decisions 


BY RAIMON L. BEARD 
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Vast areas of this earth still are relatively free 
from the influence of man. Great mountain ranges, 
extensive water areas, desolate arctic regions, bar- 
ren deserts, and dense jungles remain inhospitable to 
human habitation. Yet in these areas life of differ- 
ent types abounds, and man seems insignificant. 
Elsewhere broad cultivated fields, irrigated deserts, 
and flood-controlled river valleys amply demonstrate 
human ability to provide living requirements. On 
the one hand, man is arrogant when he assumes he 
can upset the balance of nature. On the other, the 
possibility of adjusting the environment to meet 
human needs places nature in a different perspec- 
tive. The phrase “upsetting the balance of nature” 
is frequently voiced in criticism of pest control pro- 
grams. It is timely, therefore, to examine the con- 
cept of the balance of nature and our place in it. 


The balance of nature is not simply an abundance 
of birds, chipmunks, and flowers for us to enjoy, 
adequate fish to catch, and plenty of ducks and rab- 
bits to hunt. Basically it is the interaction of all life 
and death. The balance of nature is not a static 
equilibrium, but an active, adjusting, interdepen- 
dent, highly competitive, complex system of which 
man is a definite part. 


Life constantly changes, with or without human 
activity. In New England the bare field, if left un- 
cultivated, gives way to ragweed, goldenrod, and 
other weedy growth. Brushy vegetation crowds out 
the weeds, later yielding to red cedar and gray birch. 
Oaks and hickories or other hardwoods then come in, 
and their antecedents die out. The trees get big, 
shade out the wildflowers and bushes, and in their 
turn grow old and die. At each stage of this moving 
picture, insect and other animal life is characteristic 
for that particular situation. Sometimes animal life 
is active in hastening change, sometimes passive in 
being affected by the change; it is never completely 
neutral. The numbers of plants and animals fluctuate 
widely from season to season and from place to 
place. 


Probably no one believes that these changes and 
plant-animal relationships are entirely due to 
chance, helter-skelter, forces. Some early natural 
historians, being of religious bent, attributed the 
directive forces in nature to divine guidance. Thus 
the English entomologists Kirby (the Rector of 
Barham) and his associate, Spence, writing in 1826 
said, “An all-wise Providence has proportioned the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Beard is an ento- 
mologist at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Station, New Haven, presently at work on 
the complex problems of insect physiology 
and toxicology as they relate to resistance. 
The accompanying timely remarks, on a sub- 
ject of considerable controversy, appeared in 
the spring issue of the station’s periodical, 
“Frontiers of Plant Science’, just released. 


Regular readers of this column will enjoy 
the change of pace of this “borrowed” 
editorial. 


numbers of each group and species to the work as- 


signed to them.” Others have believed that any pro- 
vidential guidance is an indirect one, operating 
through natural laws. 


It was 160 years ago that Malthus wrote: “The 
germs of existence contained in this earth, if they 
could freely develop themselves, would fill millions 
of worlds in the course of a few thousand years. 
Necessity, that imperious, all-pervading law of na- 
ture, restrains them within the prescribed bounds. 
The race of plants and the race of animals shrink 
under this great restrictive law; and man cannot by 
any efforts of reason escape from it.” 


WE ARE A PART OF NATURE 


Malthus’ concept of the struggle for existence, 
which stimulated Darwin’s great theory, contains 
the essence of even modern theories of populations. 
Malthus’ two principal points were that shortage of 
food is the ultimate, if not the immediate, means of 
population control, and that man is not excluded 
from nature in this respect. 


The struggle for existence is no idle phrase. The 
changes in nature are not made harmoniously, 
Sometimes they result from such catastrophic events 
as floods, drought, and violent storms; sometimes 
they result when some organisms crowd out others 
less fit. Competition is keen—not only among indi- 
viduals, but among species. Every gardener knows 
this; his flowers and vegetables cannot meet the 
competition of weeds without his help. As Malthus 
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EDITORIAL—Continued 


emphasized, we too, are are a part 
of this competition. Man is not a 
detached director of affairs like 
the gods of Olympus. We are born 
and die, eat plants and animals, 
and in turn are fed upon by plants 
(disease organisms) and animals 
(parasites). We compete with 
other animals whose requirements 
for food and other resources are 
the same as ours. We are subject 
to natural forces and inescapably 
are a part of nature. 


To live successfully in an en- 
vironment plants and animals 
must be well-endowed with the 
properties for living there. To 
meet competition, plants and ani- 
mals must use whatever means 
they have at their disposal. It is 
natural, therefore, for us, too, to 
use our resourcefulness. Whether 
we use our means wisely is another 
matter, but it is natural. If our 
lives are threatened by disease or- 
ganisms, it is natural to use antibi- 
otics. (The fungi have been using 
them for ages.) If our desires and 
needs are threatened by insects, the 
use of insecticides is a perfectly 
natural method of protecting our 
requirements. (For millions of 
years, spiders, scorpions, and many 
predatory insects have used chemi- 
cals, their venoms, in getting food 
and meeting their competition.) 
This being so, as a part of nature 
we can scarcely upset the balance 
of nature, but we can shift it— 
just as do all other living things. 
The important difference is the 
degree to which we can shift it. 
But we are not alone in this, either. 
Physical forces shift nature in a 
dramatic way; so can living things 
such as plagues of locusts and 
hordes of rabbits. 


Were we not able to participate 
in directing the course of nature 
significantly, far more of our pop- 
ulation would be starving. As with 
many animals, shortage of food 
would long since have limited our 
numbers just as Malthus predicted. 
Even at present the population 
picture differs greatly in the 
bazaar of an Asian city, in New 
York’s subway at rush hour, or in 
Connecticut suburbia. Every four 


months the inhabitants of the 
world increase by as many people 
as now live in New York City. How 
long we can postpone the time when 
our numbers will overrun our food 
supply remains tobe seen. More 
and more we must shift nature in 
our favor if we are to feed, clothe, 
house and transport our ever- 
increasing masses. 


Our wisdom in controlling our 
plant and animal competitors will 
come, not from ceasing to shift the 
balance of nature, for this we must 
do, but from the understanding of 
directive forces governing popula- 
tions. We may thereby more in- 
telligently decide our actions. We 
know, for example, that it is far 
easier to reduce populations than 
it is to eradicate them. We know, 
too, that plants and animals have 
remarkable powers of genetic adap- 
tation. But we cannot expect these 
powers to work in our favor in 
those organisms we seek to in- 


crease and at the same time not: 


work against us in those organ- 
isms we seek to destroy. 


Our way of life is changing, 
whether we like it or not. Our 
struggle for existence and our 
competition, even among ourselves, 
are becoming more complicated. 
More and more uncomfortable de- 
cisions and choices will have to 
govern our actions, for nature is 
not a personal friends of ours, re- 
gulating its creatures in numbers 
to suit us. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED GREEN BEANS — Extra 
Standard, Grade B, Round, Cut, from 
1959 crop only, commercial labels. 
6,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va.; 1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Dodson, Mo.; 800 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Denver, Colo.; 5,347 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Gallup, New 
Mex.; 400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Clearfield, Utah; 1,200 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
June 30, 1959. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS — Fancy, 
Grade A, Round, Cut, Small, from 1959 
crop only, commercial labels. 700 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Los Angeles, Calif. 
Opening date June 30, 1959. 
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STATISTICS 


CANNED FOOD PACKS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
1958-59 PACK OF APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 
1957-58 8-59 


806,844 1,056,043 
Md., Pa. & Va. co 2,014,871 2,019,160 
Wash., Ore. & Idaho 519,005 377,503 
California 179,842 123,692 
Other States ................. 147,623 62,734 


. 8,668,185 3,639,132 


“Other States’ includes Colorado, Maine, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 


1958-59 PACK OF APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Md., Pa. & Va. .... a 6,104,081 7,326,691 
Wash., Ore. & Idaho we 449,697 204,974 
Other States ..... 688,437 1,297,728 


U. 8. Total ....... 14,006,339 16,002,901 


“Other States’ include Michigan, Maine, Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin and New Jersey. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 
Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


6/7/58 6/6/59 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 3,165,899 3,572,905 
Orange Juice ........ wee 4,475,799 3,507,707 
Combination Juice 1,188,554 1,340,338 
ee 8,830,252 8,420,950 
Grapefruit Sectic 1,810,670 2,092,716 
Tangerine Juice .. 87,493* 409,275* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 
6/7 


/58 6/6/59 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
8,321 18,722 10,645 23,952 
1,993 4,485 3,464 7,794 
ee 591 1,772 910 2,731 
Bulk Gals. 6,277 601 
31,256 41,978 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 1 963,301 1,058,809 
Shipments during May .. . 857,424 302,444 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Jun . 2,786,411 3,247,875 
BLOCKS, SUNS 1,845,075 1,450,066 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 

(Actual Cases) - 

1958-59) 
Carryover, Sept. 2,357,876 1,836,446 
Shipments during May .......... 1,224,952 1,193,680 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to June 1..11,807,724 13,082,505 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-55 
Carryover, July 200,845 104,596 
Pack .. 8,604,022 2,746,314 
Shipments during May .......... 225,527 116,557 
Shipments, July 1 to June 1.. 3,611,286 2,602,591 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 


Carryover, Aug. 5,632,057 5,179,045 
Pack 37,516,892 32,078,137 
Shipments during May ........... 3,005,700 2,318,144 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to June 1..33,261,803 31,265,246 
9,887,146 5,992,536 
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MEETINGS 


Sorensen Defends The Processors 
Price Position 


Use of the phrase “the farmer’s share 
of the consumer dollar” was termed un- 
realistic in talks this week before Michi- 
gan and Maine canning executives, by 
Norman Sorensen, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and Chair- 
man of the Board of Country Gardens, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Addressing the spring meetings of the 
Michigan Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation at St. Joseph on June 15, and the 
Maine Canners and Freezers Association 
at Kennebunkport on June 17, Mr. Sor- 
ensen took issue with statements in a 
recent report of the House Committee on 
Agriculture which compared prices con- 
sumers pay at retail with prices farmers 
receive for the raw, unprocessed food at 
the source. “The report states uncate- 
gorically that consumers pay more for 


NORMAN SORENSEN 


od from American farms than 10 years 
vo and that all the increase accrues to 
e ‘middleman’—none to the farmer.” 
'r, Sorensen denied the accuracy of this 
atement and the reliability of the com- 
vison, if applied to canned fruits and 
zetables. He deplored the tendency of 
‘sme grower organizations, certain agri- 
ltural economists, some of the mem- 
vrs of Congress from farm states, and 
\@ U.S. Department of Agriculture it- 
if to spread the impression that all 
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farmers are getting progressively less 
for the raw product while the processor 
makes unconscionable profits at the 
farmer’s expense. “Most of our indivi- 
dual growers agree that the canner deals 
fairly with them, creates an important 
market for his crops, renders good ser- 
vice, and helps with mutual problems, 
such as improved cultural practices, 
disease and insect control, efficient har- 
vesting,” he stated. 


Mr. Sorensen reviewed the situation of 
the past 10 years in canned fruits and 
vegetables, which represents an impor- 
tant and sizeable market outlet for 
growers. The money farmers received 
was above the base period (1947-49 
average) in five of the 10 years, below in 
five, but the increases more than offset 
the decreases, resulting in an average 
annual increase to the grower of 1.2 
percent, he stated. 


The consumer, Mr. Sorensen pointed 
out, in addition to buying the food itself, 
purchases a great deal of service—trans- 
portation, removal of waste weight 
(pods, husks, stem, etc.), processing into 
the canned or frozen form, packaging 
into a convenient and protective con- 
tainer, handling at the store. She must 
value these services highly, since con- 
sumption of processed fruits and vege- 
tables is constantly on the increase, he 
stated. She buys both food and service, 
and Mr. Sorensen contended that to com- 
pare the price of the retail package hav- 
ing this double value to the consumer of 
food and services with prices paid the 
farmer for the food without the services 
is statistically and econcmically uwun- 
reliable. 


Retail prices for canned fruits and 
vegetables in the same 10-year period 
averaged cnly 4 percent above the base 
per:od prices, while the total consumer 
price index was increasing 24 percent. 
Farmers actually benefitted by this price 
increase, Mr. Sorensen stated, not only 
because the farm price rose during the 
decade, but because the larger volume 
purchased by the housewife enabled the 
farmer to increase his crops of fruits 
and vegetables at a time when his price 
return was advancing. 


“The grower’s competitor is not the 
canner, but other growers in the same 
or other areas producing the same or 
competing crops, who, by reason of bet- 
ter soil, better cultural practices, proxi- 
mity to market, or other reasons, are 
able to produce a higher volume at lower 
unit cost,” Mr. Sorensen stated. 


PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE 
MEETS 


ARTHUR POINTS WITH PRIDE 
TO PROMOTION SUCCESS 


In the competition for the food dollar, 
this is not a time to experiment or ex- 
plore. It’s time to maintain and 
strengthen successful programs in ac- 
tion, prove our right to more shelf space 
in the supermarkets, more cupboard 
space in the kitchen, more dishes on the 
table, J. Pinckney Arthur, president, 
told members of the Processed Apples 
Institute, at the Institute’s Eighth 


Annual Meeting at Lake Placid, New 


York, June 15. 


Mr. Arthur said the record of P.A.lI. 
justifies an examination of the basic 
marketing principles on which its pro- 
gram is built. This is the type of solid 
promotion that achieves spectacular suc- 
cess on a modest budget and never de- 
mands any great sacrifice from those 
who with foresight and godd conscience 
participate. 


“Our purpose it to promote processed 
apples, apple sauce, apple slices, apple 
juice, because the processors of these 
items foot the bill. Our target is the con- 
sumer in every state (every county) of 
the U.S.A. She doesn’t care where the 
apple comes from as survey show, but 


J. PINCKNEY ARTHUR 


she is interested in apples suited to her 
use, her convenience and her family’s 
eating habits. When a program is dir- 
ected to these basic consumer needs, the 
processor with the type of product she 
wants profits from the promotion. 


“Without this program in _ action, 
movement would not have almost doubled 
and the industry would not be as sound 
as it is. As P.A.I. has grown, and the 
pregram developed, resources to mem- 
bers have increased. Only those who 
have identified themselves with the pro- 
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gram and contributed to its success have 
had the full benefits, even though others 
may rightly boast of a free ride. Our 
program as planned for the next year, 
and based on sound and forward-thinking 
marketing principles, will further 
strengthen P.A.I.’s_ position of leader- 
ship in the industry.” 


THE APPLE INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Mr. Arthur called attention to the 
many meetings in the apple industry 
called this year to plan action to increase 
apple consumption. “If apples are to 
compete with the thousands of foods and 
food products available today, all apples, 
fresh and processed, have to be promoted 
and merchandised according to modern 
retailing demands. There have _ been 
various approaches and there undoubt- 
edly will be progress along various lines 
during the next year. Whether or not we 
agree that the measures taken are the 
most practical or the most effective, the 
fact that so many people are getting to- 
gether to do something is a_ healthy 
sign.” 


BROWN HEADS GROUP 


L. W. Brown, Vice-President, Sales, 
National Fruit Product Company, Inc., 
was elected President of the Institute; 
E. J. Yoder, C. H. Musselman Company 
and H. E. Meinhold, Duffy-Mott Com- 
pany, Inc., were reelected Vice Presi- 
dents and J. Pinckney Arthur, retiring 
president, was also elected to serve as 
Vice President. 


C. A. Ray, New Era Canning Co., 
Michigan, was elected Secretary. M. E. 
Knouse, Knouse Foods, Inc, Peach Glen, 
Pa., was re-elected Treasurer. These 
officers will also serve on the Board of 
Directors. Others elected to the Board 
are Gordon D. Bowman, Bowman Apple 
Products Co., Inc.; Richard E. Byrd, H. 
F. Byrd, Inc., Virginia; J. E. Klahre, 
Apple Growers Assn., Oregon; James J. 
Tormey, Lyndonville Canning Co., New 
York; and Gordon I. Van Eenwyk, Fruit 
Belt Preserving Co., New York. The new 
officers and the Board members will take 
office August 1. 


SAUCE LEADS APPLE 
PRODUCTS POPULARITY LIST 


Popularity of processed apple products 
such as apple sauce, juice, apple pie fill- 
ing and apple slices as year-round items 
is emphasized in a survey of homemakers 
made recently by the Consumer and Mar- 
ket Research Division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company for the Processed Apples 
Institute. 


Results of this study were made known 
at the annual meeting of the P.A.I. at 
Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, New York, 
June 16. 


Processed apple sauce tops the other 
items in popularity with more than 
three-fourths of homemakers stating 
that they purchased this product year- 
round. Sliced apples was second with a 
figure of 60.3 per cent, and apple pie 
filling, 51.2 per cent. 


Need for more promotion of apple 
juice, pie filling and slices is shown by a 
comparison of a 30-day purchasing 
period which revealed that 70 per cent of 
consultants purchased apple sauce, 50 
per cent apple juice, 36 per cent pie 
filling and 30 per cent slices. The survey 
report suggests a combination sale of 
some of these items. 


It is interesting to note that almost 
half (42.4 per cent) indicated that they 
used more processed apple products than 
fresh apples for cooking purposes. Main 
reason is convenience, followed by year- 
round availability, consistency of qual- 
ity, more uniform results, and better 
flavor. 


Three-fourths of the apple sauce users 
buy more than one unit at a time. More 
than half (57 per cent) purchase two 
units at a time, while 20.3 per cent buy 
four units at a time. The average pur- 
chase of containers of apple sauce per 
month is 3.4 which compares with 1.9 
units of apple juice, 1.5 of apple pie fill- 
ing, and 1.7 units of sliced apples. 


Findings of this survey indicate glass 
containers are preferred for these four 
varieties of processed apple products, 


with apple sauce leading the list with 
49.8 per cent. 


The percentage figures for container 
preference break down as follows: apple 
sauce, glass, 49.8; tin, 18.7; no prefer- 
ence, 31.5; apple juice, glass, 60.5; tin, 
19.1; and no preference, 20.4; sliced 
apples, glass, 35.6; tin, 22.4; and no pre- 
ference, 42; apple pie filling, glass 36.1; 
tin, 21.6; and no preference, 42.3. 


Brand name is reported by consultants 
as the strongest factor (46.4 per cent) 
in the selection of a container of apple 
sauce. Quality of product is second with 
34.2 per cent followed by price, 23.6; and 
appearance, 12.2. 


Commentary contained in the survey 
report suggests the possibility of con- 
ducting “two for” sale during National 
Apple Week as an effective methods of 
sampling containers of sliced apples and 
apple pie filling. 


PURPLE PLUM PEOPLE ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Purple 
Plum Association held in Corvallis, 
Oregon, May 28, L. H. Hogue, vice presi- 
dent and manager of Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Company, Salem, was elected to a 
second one-year term as president. Other 
officers are: L. D. Jones, manager, 
Washington Canners, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, first vice-president; A. H. Ran- 
dall, manager United Growers, Salem, 
second vice-president; and Don Dawson, 
Dawson & Turner, Inc., Portland Ore- 
gon secretary-treasurer. 


At the annual meeting, a greatly ex- 
panded promotion activity was presented 
by Fred Westberg, manager of the 
Washington Fruit Commission, and Don 
Dawson. Final approval of the promo- 
tion plan awaits the first meeting of the 
new board of directors. 


The association maintains a_ recipe 
promotion service among the nation’s 
newspaper and magazine food editors, an 
important activity now in its sixth year. 
Field promotion and merchandising work 
in 20 markets is being organized for the 
1959-60 period. 


Can Company. 


Davis Frozen Foods, Inc., of Lexington, North Carolina, has 
successfully introduced its Highland Harvest Pure Apple Juice 
(unfrozen) in handy quart and half-gallon size glass bottles 
manufactured by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental 


Both bottles are decorted with attractive swirl patterns molded 
into the clear glass at the neck and base. The same label— 
supplied by Fort Dearborn Lithograph Company—is used for 
the two containers. Printed design on the label spotlights the 
brand and product names and a taste-tempting reproduction 
of an apple. The bottles are closed with white screw-on closures 
also supplied by Hazel-Atlas. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Vegetables For Processing 


by USDA Crop Reporting Board 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTED 
ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


JUNE 1, 1959 


SUMMARY: The prospective 1959 
planted acreage of 9 vegetables for com- 
mercial processing is 2 percent below 
last year and 10 percent less than ‘aver- 
age, according to the USDA Crop Re- 
porting Board. These nine crops usually 
account for 94 percent of the planted 
acreage of the 10 crops for processing 
covered in the regular program of 
reports. 

Conditions for planting and growth of 
processing crops over the nation as a 
whole were favorable on June 1. Mois- 
ture was adequate except along the 
Atlantic Coast from southern Pennsyl- 
vania through South Carolina. Rains the 
first few days of June relieved this situ- 
ation. From western New York through 
most of the Mid-west to Iowa and Minne- 
sota crops appeared quite promising on 
June 1. Weather permitted timely plant- 
ing and early development of the crops. 
Delay for the most part was confined to 
northern Michigan, parts of Wisconsin 
and in spots of Iowa and Minnesota; 
this was caused by low temperatures and 
intermittent rains. Transplanting of to- 
matoes was expected to be completed 
during early June in western New York, 
the Ohio Valley, Indiana, Illinois and the 
Ozarks. In the Rocky Mountain States, 
California and the Pacific Northwest, 
usual planting schedules have been fol- 
lowed except west of the Cascades in 
Oregon and Washington where cool tem- 
peratures and excessive rains delayed 
field work. Scattered frosts inflicted 
light damage to green peas in Utah and 
the Northwest. 


SPINACH: The 1959 production of 
late spring spinach is estimated at 
63,200 tons. This is 22 percent more than 
the 1958 late spring production of 51,700 
tons and 36 percent more than the 1948- 
57 average of 46,600 tons. 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
planted to processing spinach in the late 
spring States totals 19,350 acres, 6 per- 
cent more than the 1958 plantings in this 
vroup. The acreage indicated for harvest 
now placed at 17,580 acres, is 9 percent 
ubove last year. Acreage loss in this 
vroup is about 9 percent. Most of this 
‘oss occurred in Oklahoma where white 
rust, blue mold, weeds, hail and excessive 
‘ains inflicted widespread damage. 
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ACREAGE OF VEGETABLES FOR 


__PROCESSING 

Average Prosp. 

Crop 1948-57 19581959 
Acres___Acres_Acres_ 

Lima beans 106,600 88,850 90,050 
Snap beans ............... 138,100 158,600 166,700 
18,800 16,460 14,830 
9,300 7,950 7,600 
Sweet 468,600 401,740 450,950 


142,400 125,990 113,350 
Green peas .. 455,900 393,950 359,430 


Spinach? ...... 29,900 26,880 29,950 
Tomatoes 347,500 360,500 308,800 
Total reported to 
1,717,100 1,580,920 1,541,660 
1 Contract for Kraut. * Planted acreage, Winter 
and Spring. 


COMMENTS ON CROP 
DEVELOPMENT 


June 1, 1959 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


NEW YORK: Most planting of beans 
began after mid-May. Much of the 
acreage will be planted after June 1. Soil 
moisture is adequate. Favorable tem- 
peratures have prevailed for seed ger- 
mination. 


NEW JERSEY: Planting will continue in 
June. Germination was slow on those 
planted in May because of lack of mois- 
ture. General rains on June 2 replen- 
ished soil moisture. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Planting proess- 
ing well. Early plantings are up, stands 
are good and are making rapid growth. 
In the northern areas of the State, soil 
moisture has been adequate throughout 
the season. Moisture has been short in 
the southern portion, but this condition 
was relieved by rains on June 1 and 2. 

DELAWARE AND MARYLAND: Stands are 
fair to good in Delaware. Cool nights 
and lack of moisture during May slowed 
growth. Drought was relieved by rain 
on June 2. Harvest is expected to begin 
in mid-June. Conditions have been 
about the same in Maryland except the 
June 2 rains were lighter on the lower 
“Shore” and only temporarily relieved 
the need for moisture. On June 1 there 
were still some fields to be planted in the 
area west of the Bay. 


FLORIDA: Harvest of the spring crop 
was about complete by June 1. 

MICHIGAN: Planting started in some 
of the early areas of the State in mid- 
May but will become more general after 
June 1. As a whole conditions have been 
favorable. 

WISCONSIN: Generally favorable weath- 
er of late May continued into the early 


part of June except in the northern part 
of Wisconsin. Planting operations were 
more active toward the end of May in 
the southern half of the State but in the 
northern areas they were being carried 
on in a limited way. Seed germination is 
fair to good in the early fields. 
WASHINGTON: In the snap bean pro- 
ducing area of this State, centered west 
of the Cascades, a cool wet season has 
retarded the crop. Much of the acreage 
is three to four weeks later than usual. 
Seed as germinated slowly on account of 
low temperatures. Considerable acreage 
remained to be planted after June 1. 


OREGON: Conditions similar to western 


Washington extended into the William-- 


ette Valley of Oregon. The soil is cool 
and wet and this has delayed planting. 
Many growers will plant snap beans 
through the first week or ten days of 
June. Seed germination in the early 
fields has been slow. 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 


NEW ENGLAND: Dry weather has per- 
mitted planting to progress at a rapid 
rate. By June 1 planting was practi- 
cally completed in Maine and was about 
40 percent completed in Vermont. Plant- 
ing schedule in Vermont was delayed to 
avoid corn borer infestation. Soil mois- 
ture has been adequate for excellent 
germination. 


NEW YORK: Planting of sweet corn is 
about on a normal schedule in western 
New York. Good temperature and mois- 
ture conditions are reported for this 
area. 

NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA: 
Planting is underway in these States, 
and should be completed in early June. 
Stands are good. Dry conditions which 
had caused slow germination in New 
Jersey and southern Pennsylvania were 
alleviated by general rains on June 1 and 
2. In central and northern Pennsylvania, 
moisture has been adequate. 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND:~ Planting 
was virtually completed on both sides of 
the Bay by June 1. Stands are good, but 
cool, dry weather has slowed growth. 
Showers on June 2 on the lower Eastern 
Shore temporarily relieved this condi- 
tion, but more rain is needed. In the 
upper Eastern Shore and central Mary- 
land counties, moisture is ample for cur- 
rent needs. 

INDIANA, OHIO AND MICHIGAN: Plant- 
ing is about a week behind schedule be- 
cause of wet ground. Generally good 
growing conditions and stands are re- 
ported in Indiana and Ohio. In Michigan, 
early plantings are beginning to emerge. 


ILLINOIS: Planting has been delayed by 
rain and cool weather in most areas of 
Illinois. Early fields are in good condi- 
tion. Seed has germinated well and 
stands are good. Cultivating operations 
have started in northern Illinois. 


WISCONSIN: Planting is progressing 
satisfactorily throughout most of the im- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


New 


New York Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—The Board of Directors of the 
Association have gone on record in op- 
position to Bills S.11 and H.R. 11, which 
would amend the good faith meeting of 
competition defense of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore can- 
ners, will entertain its brokers at a 
summer sales party on June 28 and 29. 
Sunday, the 28th, will be given up to 
recreation, swimming and sailing on the 
Chesapeake Bay, and to informal dis- 
cussions. On Monday, the 29th, there 
will be a sales meeting and tour of the 
plant, and a cutting bee will be staged 
between the company’s and competitors’ 
products. Several new products will be 
introduced. 


’ Audubon Canning Company (Audubon, 
Iowa) is discontinuing the canning busi- 
ness and will offer its equipment at auc- 
tion about the 10th of August. — 

Minute Maid Corporation — Lawrence 
Gardiner has been appointed special 
staff assistant to President John M. Fox. 
His initial assignment will be the ad- 
ministration of a program to search out, 
screen, examine, and present for consi- 
deration new products and programs to 
broaden and diversify the activities of 
the company. Mr. Gardiner was pre- 
viously with the Martin Company, both 
in Baltimore and Orlando. 


The Rorden Company is planning the 
acquisition of F. H. Snow Canning Cor- 
poration, Pine Point, Maine, processor of 
clams and clam products. The Snow 
company operates plants at Pine Point, 
Maine, and Wildwood and Cape May, 
New Jersey, and packs a line of some 20 
canned items which are marketed na- 
tionally. 

Ralp Dush, vice president and general 
manager cf Buckeye Sugars, Ine. of 
Ottawa, Ohio, who also operate a can- 
nery at that location, will resign effec- 
tive July 15 to become a partner in Farm 
Chemicals Company of Longmont, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Dush has been associated with 
the beet sugar industry in Ottawa for 
the past 19 years. The cannery was 
erected and became a part cf the opera- 
tion in 1951. A successor to Mr. Dush 
has not yet been appointed. 
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CRCO APPOINTMENTS 


am. ©. Liem, 
President 
of Chisholm - 
Ryder Company, 
Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. has 
announced the 
appointment 
A. (Lee) 
Towson, Jr. to 
the newly created 
position of Direc- 
tor of Agricul- 


comes” to 
holm-Ryder from 
Coastal Foods Company Division of Con- 


A. McKinley 


ee Food Corporation and prior to 


at with Seabrook Farms at Seabrook, 
N. J. A graduate of Cornell University 
in agriculture, he will assume the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating field re- 
search, field trials and the application of 
new developments in the field of mechani- 
cal harvesting and other technology. 


Earle A. (Mac) McKinley has been 
appointed Sales Manager succeeding 
Burt E. Brewer, who has resigned. Mac 
McKinley joined Chisholm-Ryder in 1946 
as Assistant Sales Manager. He was 
previously associated with the Birds 
Eye-Snider Division of General Foods 
Corporation for many years. 


Continen al Can Company — William 
M. Brewn has been appointed sales ma- 
noger of multiple packaging of the Box- 
beard and Folding Carton Division of 
Continental Can Company. Mr. Brown 
has been associated with the company 
since 1950 as a salesman and most re- 
e2ant'y as assistant sales manager of 
multiple packaging. He replaces William 
|, Hamilton, who has resigned. Contin- 
ental offers a full line of multi-packs and 
multipackaging machinery for the car- 
toning of beverages, canned foods, and 
other packaged goods. 


Metro Glass Company — Everett E. 
Lewis has been appointed sales manager 
covering all cf the Metropolitan New 
York area. Mr. Lewis comes to Metro 
from Owens-lilinois Glass Company, 
where he served in various sales capaci- 
ties in the New York branch office. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


California Canners and Growers, a 
grower-owned co-operative with offices 
at 210 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. has purchased the Thornton Can- 
ning Company. The Cooperative entered 
the field last year by taking over the 
Richmond-Chase Co. of San Jose and 
the Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Calif. 


Weeds in Cranberries—M. N. Dana, 
horticulturist at the University of Wis- 
consin, has found that the chemicals 
simazin and neburon offer some promise 
for control of weeds in cranberry beds. 
He reports that simazin applied at rates 
of 2 and 4 pounds per acre, and neburon 
at 2 pounds per acre, killed the weeds 
but did not harm cranberry plants. He 
warns, however, that the materials have 
not yet been approved by Federal Food 
and Drug officials for use on cranberries. 
The work will continue. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Robert 
W. Ferrell, marketing management exe- 
cutive of the General Electric Company, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
position of director of marketing devel- 
opment for the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, according to announcement of 
Smith L. Rairdon, vice president-market- 
ing administration. Mr. Ferrell will as- 
sume his new duties at O-I on July 1. 


DEATHS 


Frank Pieper, 69, -director and pay- 
master of the Valders Canning Company, 
Valders, Wisconsin, for over 30 years, 
died at his home in Valders on June 4 
after an illness of about six months. He 
is survived by his wife and one son. Af 


Earl Roder, 62, pack planning and con- 
trel manager of California Packing Cor- 
poration’s Midwest Division, died sud- 
denty at Rochelle, Illinois, on June 5, 
apparently of heart failure. Mr. Roder 
was born and raised in Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, and had been associated with the 
Rochelle Canning Company before its 
acquisition by Calpak. He was employed 
by Calpak for 33 years in various mana- 
gerial positions at Sleepy Eye, Minne- 
scta, Arlington, Wisconsin, and at the 
company’s Illinois plants. He is survived 
by his wife, who was hospitalized at 
Rochester, Minnesota, at the time of his 
death, and by one son and two daughte’’s. 
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National Can Corporation has ap- 
yointed Arthur J. Jorgensen as North 
Atlantic District Sales Manager. Mr. 
Jorgensen has been with National Can 
for 29 years. He worked in purchasing, 
credit, and inside and outside sales be- 
fore being appointed assistant sales ma- 
nager in the North Atlantic District. He 
will continue to headquarter at the com- 
pany’s New York offices. 


SEABROOK BUYS IDAHO PLANT 


Minute Maid Corporation has sold its 
frozen pea processing plant at Lewiston, 
Idaho, to Seabrook Farms Co., it was 
disclosed this week in a joint statement 
by John B. Fowler, Jr., chairman of Sea- 
brook, and John M. Fox, president of 
Minute Maid. Fowler also is chairman 
of Seeman Brothers, Inc., which ac- 
quired the majority stock interest in Sea- 
brook Farms Co. on May 25, 1959. 


Seabrook Farms has been packing 
Snow Crop frozen peas at the Lewiston 
plant since April, 1958. The company had 
previously acquired the Snow Crop label 
for frozen vegetables and fruits from 
Minute Maid, which formerly operated 
the plant. Minute Maid continues to 
produce a complete line of fresh frozen 
concentrates under the Minute Maid and 
Snow Crop labels at its Florida plants. 


The Lewiston plant, one of the largest 
and best equipped in the industry, has 
50,000 square feet of floor space. It em- 
ploys 250 during the pea season, and its 
capacity is estimated at 20 million 
pounds per season. 


The plant’s output will be used to 
serve customers west of the Mississippi 
on both Snow Crop and private label 
products. The operation will be expanded 
to include other crops, depending on 
their availability and on market condi- 
tions. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN ENTERS 
ADV. FIELD 


The Berlin Chapman Co., a Division of 
Consolidated Foundries & Mfg. Corp., 
Berlin, Wisconsin has affiliated with 
Action Displays, Inc. who has developed 
a Jumbo Product Reproduction Mobile 
Display for plant identification, shopping 
center or roadside advertising. Berlin 
Chapman Co. will have the sole sale and 
production of these units through Action 
Displays, Ine. and will manufacture the 
rotating and support mechanism. Exact 
jumbo reproductions of products such as 
milk, ice cream, beer, foods, ete., are 
‘ottered with the advantage that the 
produet replica has day or night reader- 
shi}) value trom any direction and can be 
ins'alled wich a poe mount in a limited 
are:, Both dispsay and the spectacular 
rotite, with the upper or proauct repro- 
duc‘ion rotating approximately 4 times 
fas'er than the lower unit. Donald T. 
Mc\\enna, president of Action Displays, 
Inc. will make his operating headquar- 
te: in Berlin. 
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CARLE COOLING CELEBRATES 
75TH BIRTHDAY 


S. Carle Cooling, affectionately known 
throughout the industry as the Daddy of 
the Young Guard Society, and who now 
can be justly referred to as the Grand- 
daddy of the Can Making Industry 
through his long years of activity in that 
business, celebrated his 75th Birthday at 
the home of relatives in Baltimore on 


June 18. The occasion was a family 
affair with Carle surrounded by in-laws 
and some 25 nieces and nephews. Carle 
and Mrs. Cooling (Georgia), drove up 
from their home in Winter Park, Florida, 
for the occasion, alternating at 100 mile 
intervals at the wheel. Both he and 
Georgia are enjoying splendid health. 
We know his many friends will join us 
in wishing him “many happy returns”. 


Our BEST SALESMAN 
VINERS! 


Thorough satisfaction with the efficiency and low 
operating cost of using HAMACHEK Viners 
prompts packers everywhere to heartily endorse this 
always-dependable, ruggedly built equipment. 


Established 1880 


BULLETINS AND 
LATEST PRICES 
UPON REQUEST 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


« PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Only For Pressing Needs — 
Tomatoes Steady — Waiting Out The 
Market On Peas—Corn Continues Strong— 
Interest In Spinach—Citrus Holding Firm— 
Good West Coast Fruit Crops Indicated — 
Salmon Stiffening—Tuna Unsettled. 


By ‘‘New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 19, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
traders are getting ready to wind up 
the current marketing year and take the 
plunge into 1959 pack inventory plan- 
ning. As might be expected under such 
circumstances, the buying pace has 
slackened to the point where distributors 
are taking supplies only for pressing 
needs. There is still a little inclination 
to build a supply cushion, however, in 
cases where pack and price prospects for 
the coming year indicate that goods at 
today’s prices will prove good property 
six months hence. Salmon is an out- 
standing example of this situation. 


THE OUTLOOK—With early reports 
indicating fairly abundant supplies for 
the coming season of some canned fruits 
which have been fairly scarce commodi- 
ties in recent months, buyers are “mak- 
ing haste slowly” in considering even 
tentative commitments for new packs. 
It is expected that more buyers than 
usual will consider the situation calling 
for more first-hand inspection than nor- 
mally; hence, the trek to the Coast by 
canned foods buyers will probably find 
many large-scale buyers visiting regular 
packers to get the low-down on the com- 
ing season. 


TOMATOES — With a $1.20 market 
looked for on new pack 303s tomatoes in 
the Tri-States, carryover tomatoes at 
$1.174%4-$1.20 still command a fair a- 
mount of attention. The market for 
standard 1s ranges 97% cents to $1 per 
dozen, with 2\%s at $2.00 minimum and 
good standard 10s at $7.00 on the short 
side. Florida canners are reported quot- 
ing for prompt shipment at 95 cents on 
ls, $1.15 on 3803s, and $6.75 for 10s, 
In the midwest standard 303’s continue 
to command $1.25 with 2%s at $2.15. 


iz 


PEAS—Only limited buying interest 
is reported locally in new pack peas out 
of the Tri-States, with pod run Alaskas 
held at $1.20 and 4-sieve standards at the 


same level. On extra standard 4-sieve, 
canners are firm at $1.25. Buyers are 
waiting for the market on the new pack 
of sweets to settle; meanwhile, carry- 
over standard pod run 308s are available 
at $1.12%4, with extra standards at $1.20. 


ASPARAGUS — Reports from Cali- 
fornia are that this season’s pack is 
about on a par with that of a year ago, 
insofar as output is concerned, and the 
market is steady. Fancy  all-green 
colossal 300s are quoted at $3.30 or 
better, with mammoth at $3.15. On No. 
2s, Colossal is quoted at a minimum of 
$4.50, with mammoth at $4.30. Green 
tipped and white is quoted at $2.90 for 
colossal 300s, with mammoth at $2.80, 
while on No. 2 talls, the market is quoted 
at $3.70 and $3.65, respectively. In the 
East, some fancy 300s all green colossal 
spears are reported available at $3.50, 
with large at $3.40. 


BEANS — Standard cut green beans 
for prompt shipment are reported offer- 
ing out of the Tri-States at $1.17%- 
$1.20, with extra standards at $1.30 and 
fancy at $1.50. 


CORN — Market for corn continues 
strong, with offerings rather limited 
from carryover. In the Tri-States, extra 
standard crushed golden 308s are re- 
ported available in a limited way at 
$1.45. In the Midwest, a few clean-up 
lots of extra standard whole kernel 
country gentlemen were reported at 
$1.40. 


SPINACH — Some interest is being 
shown currently in offerings of spinach 
in the East, with fancy 303s holding at 
$1.40 and 2%s at $1.95, with some 10s at 
$6.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS — Canned single strength 
citrus juices are holding firm, and are 
offered only sparingly. Record holdings 
of frozen orange concentrate are re- 
ported, however, and price competition 
from the frozen is expected to cut into 
the consumer demand for the single 
strength product—a not unwelcome de- 
velopment for canners who are trying to 
stretch current holdings into the new 
season, 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With trade 
reports indicating a larger supply of 
cling peaches in canner hands than had 
been looked for, buyers are inclined to 
go slow in making replacements. Cur- 
rently, choice 2%s are reported avail- 
able for prompt shipment at $2.70, with 
standards at $2.55 on halves and a dime 
lower on sliced. On 303s, choice are re- 
ported offering at $1.80, with standards 
at $1.75 . . . Lower prices are in pros- 
pect on canned apricots, as a result of 
the heavy crop maturing in California, 
and canners in one or two instances are 
reported to have offered to book stand- 
ard whole unpeeled 2%s as low as $2.15 
for shipment off the packing line, with 
this price guaranteed against formal 
opening ... Reports from the Northwest 
indicate good canning crops of pears, 
freestone peaches, and apricots in pros- 
pect, but the outlook for cherries is less 
favorable. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are still 
packing only in a limited way, and the 
market for quarter keyless oils is un- 
changed at $8 per case, f.o.b. Maine 
shipping point. Demand is routine. 


SALMON—With only limited supplies 
in prospect during the 1959 canning sea- 
son, and costs apparently still trending 
upwards, buyers have been cleaning up 
ecarryovers, and prices stiffening. 
Alaska red halves are firmly held at a 
minimum of $21.50 per case, with 
medium red halves ‘at $15.50. Pinks are 
strong at $21 to $22 for talls and $12.75 
and up for halves, while summer pack 
chums are quoted at $18 for talls and 
$10.50 for halves. Puget Sound sockeye 
halves are firm at $22. Private label dis- 
tributors, in particular, have been seek- 
ing supplies. 


TUNA — The market for tuna con- 
tinues unsettled, and basically easy. For 
prompt shipment, fancy solid pack white 
albacore can be bought as low as $11.50 
per case for halves in the Northwest and 
$12 for California packs, with chunk 
white held at $10.25 on halves. Fancy 
solid pack lightmeat is quoted at $10.75 
on halves in California and as low as 
$10.25 in the Northwest. The foregoing, 
of course, are for competitive brands, 
with packers of nationally advertised 
brands trying to get a better netback on 
their sales. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Conservative Thinking — Heavy Crops In 


The Making Indicating Lower Prices—Peas © 


Still A Problem — Corn Continues Firm — 

Beans None To Strong — Taking Tomatoes 

As Needed — Waiting For ’'Cots—Cautious 
On Peaches. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Trading in the 
Chicago area is a little on the slow side 
these days as all distributors have be- 
come quite conservative in their think- 
ing. Forward buying has ceased almost 
completely and current activity is of the 
hand to mouth variety. Excellent grow- 
ing conditions in all major producing 
areas are bringing more and more re- 
ports of heavy crops in the making. 
Barring any now unforseen weather con- 
ditions, it appears here in the Midwest 
there will be plenty of peas produced to 
add to heavy carryover. Corn acreage is 
up sharly and the trade expect to see 
bumper production leading to what they 
feel will be much lower prices. Local 
fruit crops such as cherries and peaches 
are coming along in fine shape and yields 
now look bountiful. Reports from the 


West Coast are of a similar nature with 
the exception of Royal Anne cherries 
and buyers here are looking for lower 
prices all along the line. Apricots will 
obviously be lower~“&s indicated by the 
first lonely quotations reaching here 
which quoted 2% unpeeled halves a 
dollar a case lower than last year. Cling 
peaches are closely controlled but a large 
crop is expected to produce a heavier 
pack than last year and lower prices. 
Pear prices are already down from last 
season’s opening levels and the new pack 
is not likely to open any higher than cur- 
rent lists. Tomato acreage in California 
is down but there is little question about 
plenty of tomatoes being packed which 
will make it difficult to adjust prices to 
a higher level. As a result, the trade 
here are holding inventories at a low 
level intending to keep them that way 
until new pack prices are named and the 
packs actually get under way. 


PEAS — The 1959 pack of peas in 
Illinois is in full swing and the Wiscon- 
sin pack will also be under way by the 
time this reaches print. The industry is 
having a difficult time trying to push 
pea prices higher as too many canners 
are still willing to take business at pre- 
sent prices in an effort to move as many 
peas as possible before they start on 
another pack. A few more prices on 


new pack have been named but none of 
the major factors have quoted a full 
list as yet. However, none of the can- 
ners who have new peas for sale are 
having much success as old pack is 
available at less money. In an effort to 
come up with some early orders, stand- 
ard 303s have been offered here by some 
canners as low as $1.05 which indicates 
the problems at present. 


CORN—The new pack of corn is still 
far enough away to keep the spot market 
fairly firm. There has been price shading 
on cream style but whole kernel con- 
tinues to remain strong. However, the 
trade are looking for much lower prices 
out of the new pack and they probably 
will be lower to some extent. In any 
event, if the crop continues as it is there 
will be ample supplies available and then 
the trading will start. 


BEANS — There is no shortage of 
green beans at the moment with indica-. 
tions of an excellent pack in the offing. 
Prices are none too strong on spot goods 
and the trade are confident the new pack 
will be no higher and possibly lower. 
Standard cuts in 303s are offered out of 
the south at $1.10 with extra standards 
at $1.30. Fancy three sieve cuts are 
readily available from New York and 
Wisconsin at $1.35 with fours at $1.32%. 


1,000-Gallon 


“CHEF'S DELIGHT” | 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 


Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 


varies. Write for full details. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Distributors see no reason to buy ahead 
and have confined their purchases to cur- 
rent needs. 


TOMATOES—Little change to report 
in the case of tomatoes. Standard 303s 
from the south are offered here at $1.10 
and that isn’t helping the local industry 
in their efforts to push prices higher. 
Indiana still quotes the same item at 
$1.25 to $1.30 with 2%s at $2.15 and 
tens at $7.25 to $7.50. The trade are 
buying tomatoes as they need them and 
that is all. 


APRICOTS—The trade are anxiously 


awaiting first offerings of new cots as’ 


stocks here are almost completely ex- 
hausted. Sales will be heavy to start in 
all sizes and grades at prices which will 
be sharply lower than last year. Prices 
for raw stock are not settled as this is 
written but they expect to be in the 
neighborhood of $110 per ton as com- 
pared to $150 last year. Rumors of a 
possible cannery worker’s strike have 
the trade worried but any walk out is 
sure to be of short duration and is not 
expected to affect the cot pack. 


CLING PEACHES—Buyers here are 
still willing to buy Clings in #10 tins 
but they are a little cautious about shelf 
sizes. There is every prospect of a lar- 
ger crop of peaches than last year and 
regardless of controls the pack will be 
up from the previous one of 19 million 
cases. The trade are expecting to buy 
peaches for less money when new goods 
are ready and are trying to work their 
inventory so the last case moves out of 
the warehouse when the first shipment 
of new pack arrives. 


COCKTAIL — Here is another item 
that will obviously cost less money when 
the pack gets under way but the trade 
need 303s and tens so badly they 
wouldn’t worry too much right now a- 
bout prices if they could buy what they 
need. Cocktail has been in a favorable 
position this year and the movement to 
date has been excellent. If new pack 
prices are lower as expected and distri- 
butors can feature this item at prices 
they think are right, the movement this 
season should be just as good. The magic 
number here is three 2% tins for $1.00 
and when featured at this level cocktail 
really sells. 


PEARS — As in the case of other 
fruits, the current pear crop is on the 
way to heavy production. Distributors 
have been featuring rears lately and 
sales have been good, particularly in 
tens, as supplies in this size are readily 
available while other fruits are not. 
Current sales are going on the basis of 
$2.22% for 3038s, $3.40 for 2% and 
$12.35 for tens all choice grade. Due to 
the excellent prospects for the coming 
pack, prices on new goods are not ex- 
pected to be any higher and possibly 
lower. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Demands, Growers Prices, Bountiful 

Crops Pose Problems—Waiting Market For 

Apricots—Record Peach Crop — Promotion 

Moving Pears—Good Call For Cocktail— 

The Spinach Pack—Salmon Pack Trails— 
Tuna Runs Ahead. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Features of the 
past week in California canning circles 
have centered around the demands of 
organized labor for increases in wages, 
the prices to be paid for canning fruits 
and vegetables and methods to be a- 
dopted looking to the holding down of 
packs on which there are now heavy 
carryovers. Industry leaders suggest 
that any one of these three problems is 
to be classed as a real chore and that for 
more than one to show up at a time calls 
for real effort. Canning is now getting 
into full swing on apricots and all fruits 
promise to ripen earlier this season, 
owing to the warm weather that pre- 
vailed all Spring. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots is 
getting into full swing and many orders 
have been received for early deliveries 
of the processed item. This fruit was in 
very light supply last year, owing to 
damage by frost, and this year’s crop is 
finding a ready market. Canners are 
paying $100 a ton for fruit suitable for 
their requirements, with some contracts 
reported at even higher levels. This 
means that the canned item will be priced 
well above the average for recent years, 
but below the price that prevailed last 
year when the crop was so light. Last 
year at this time some fruit was moving 
at $140-$150 a ton. 


PEACHES — The California cling 
peach crop is of record size, with a 
larger acreage than ever before and one 
due to expand for several years. Can- 
ners would like to handle no more than 
500,000 tons this Year but growers have 
been quite insistent on a larger tonnage. 
They point out that orchard costs have 
been very heavy and that it is now too 
late to do further thinning. Canners 
are insisting on a price per ton well be- 
low that of last year, but growers are 
just as insistent on no reduction. Canned 
cling peaches have sold over quite a wide 
price range in recent months with most 
lists quoting fancy No. 24s at very close 
to $3.00 and No. 19 fancy at slightly 
under $11.00. Lists have varied widely 
for some time. 


PEARS—Promotions on canned Bart- 
lett pears are in full swing, with special 
emphasis on the California campaign. 
More than a quarter of a million dollars 
are being invested in a Pacific Coast 
campaign and early results are reported 
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as being quite satisfactory. A _ good 
movement is noted on No. 2% fancy 
halves at $3.80, but sales have been re. 
ported at slightly lower prices. Sales of 
No. 10 fancy halves at $13.50 have been 
general. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has been 
coming in for increased attention of late 
with some canners reporting calls for 
fancy No. 303s they have been unable to 
fill. Where available, this item is priced 
at about $2.30, or slightly more. There 
is also a good call noted for No. 10 
fancy, with this avaiable at $13.75. 


SPINACH — California pack spinach 
has been moving off quite well of late, 
with prices down somewhat, following 
reports of an unexpectedly large pack. 
The 1959 Spring pack amounted to 
3,133,754 actual cases, or 2,315,374 
cases, reduced to a 24/2% basis, Last 
year’s pack, reduced to the No. 2% basis, 
was but 1,368,906 cases. 


DRY BEANS—Buyers of dry beans 
for canning have been in the California 
market of late and have been paying up 
to $10.10 per 100 pounds for top quality 
Small Whites. Requests are being made 
for early deliveries, suggesting that 
stocks in canners’ hands are limited. 


SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaska for the new season to June 7th 
amounted to but 15,432 cases, against 
28,448 cases to the corresponding date 
last Year. Red salmon accounted for 
9,271 cases in the season now under way. 
Fishery experts hold that the days of 
heavy salmon runs in the new State are 
at an end. 


TUNA—Landings of tuna and tuna- 
like fish at California canneries in the 
period from January 1 to June 6, 1959, 
totaled 94,166 tons, compared with 80, 
156 tons in the corresponding period in 
1958 and 77,975 tons in 1957. Canners © 
suggest that this indicates no danger of 
depletion in the near future. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT STOCKS 


Stocks of canned fruits held by Cali- 
fornia canners as of June 1, 1959 were 
announced June 13 by the Canners 
League of California. 


The League reported that on a con- 
verted 24/2% basis, stocks of canned 
apricots totaled 116,921 cases; sweet 
cherry stocks were 25,413 cases; {igs, 
194,551 cases; pears 950,922 cases; and 
freestone peaches, 868,993 cases. 


According to a report issued by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board, stocks of 
cling peaches, on a converted 24 2% 
basis, were 3,039,467 cases; spiced 
peaches 91,345 cases; fruit cocktail 
2,306,629 cases; fruits for salad 217,068 
cases; and mixed fruits 17,590 cases. 


These fruit stocks represent the carry- 
over going into the new packing sezson. 
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VEGETABLES FOR 
PROCESSING 


‘(Continued from Page 9) 


portant corn producing areas of Wiscon- 
sin. In the eastern and southeastern 
parts of the State, some delay in plant- 
ing schedule has been experienced be- 
cause of wet soil. Germinating condi- 
tions are good and early fields are up. 
Spraying for weed control has started on 
a limited scale. In the central and 
southern areas, moisture conditions are 
ideal but in the western section, subsoil 
moisture is low and rain is needed. 


MINNESOTA AND IOWA: Planting is 
well underway. Stands are generally 
good. In central Iowa the season is 7 to 
10 days late because of cool, wet weather. 
Wet fields have also delayed planting in 
some areas of Minnesota. 


WASHINGTON: Some replanting has 
been necessary due to frost and wind 
damage in central Washington. In the 
southeastern areas planting is completed 
and conditions are normal for the sea- 
son. Elsewhere in the State, the season 
is about normal. Warmer weather would 
be beneficial, especially west of the 
Cascades. 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


NEW YORK: Stands of green peas in 
western New York are generally good. 
The need for rain which was beginning 
to be evident near the end of May was 
relieved by recent showers. Desirable 
cool weather is providing good growing 
conditions and vines in some of the earl- 
iest planted fields are reaching the 
blooming stage. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Favorable’ growing 
conditions of late May continued into 
June and the crop was developing satis- 
factorily. No appreciable insect damage 
is reported and harvesting is expected to 
get underway in early fields around June 
3. 

MARYLAND: Before the end of May, 
processors all over Maryland were 
anxious about moisture conditions and in 
some of the early fields harvesting was 
hastened by dry weather; these fields 
were yielding less than anticipated ear- 
lier. Beginning about June 2, the upper 
Eastern Shore and central Maryland 
counties received prolonged showers, ex- 
ceeding two inches in some areas, to 
furnish ample supplies for current 
needs. Less than one inch of rainfall on 
the lower Eastern Shore temporarily re- 
lieved shortage there. Harvesting was 
generally in progress on the Eastern 
Shore late in May. West of the Bay, 
harvesting will be active through the 
first two weeks of June. 


01110 AND INDIANA: This season’s grow- 
ing conditions have been favorable in 
these States. Appearance of the crop is 
goo, soil moisture is adequate and har- 
vest ing is expected to get underway early 
in June, 

MiCHIGAN: Up until the end of May 
the crop of green peas planted in Michi- 
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gan had failed to fully recuperate from 
the effects of a cool, wet planting season. 
Warmer weather at this time would 
benefit growth. 


ILLINOIS: Favorable conditions of late 
May continued into Jime. As the crop 
approaches its harvest stage, yield pros- 
pects appear promising. Harvesting is 
expected to be active beginning about 
June 5. 


IOWA AND MINNESOTA: Growers had 
practically finished planting their green 
peas by the end of May. This is a few 
days later than usual. However, ade- 
quate and timely rains with clear days 
are providing favorable conditions for 
the growing crop and some fields are 
ready to bloom. Harvesting is expected 
to get underway about the middle of 
June. 


WISCONSIN: The season is a week to 
ten days later than usual in this State. 
Planting continued up until June 1 in 
scattered areas, although most of the 
seed was in the ground by around May 
25. In the southern portion of the 
State, some of the early varieties were 
approaching the blooming period by 
June 1 and harvesting was expected to 
start about June 22. Rains late in May 
were light but adequate to aid germina- 
tion. In the important East Central 
Counties aside from being late, the green 
pea crop now generally appears excel- 
lent although in low spots, heavy local 
rains and winds did some damage. Vines 
in some of the early fields were a foot 
high by June 10. A few aphids are ap- 
pearing. Elsewhere in the State, grow- 
ing conditions are favorable with good 
germination and plenty of moisture for 
current needs. 


EASTERN OREGON AND EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON: The crop is growing under fair- 
ly favorable condition, although it is 
late. Higher temperatures would aid de- 
velopment. Some fields are about ready 
to bloom. In some areas, where early 
frosts inflicted light damage, there are 
still evidences of the low temperatures 
but harvesting is expected to begin early 
in June. The crop appears good in irri- 
gated fields of south central Washington. 


WESTERN WAHINGTON: Early season 
rains delayed planting green peas west 
of the Cascade mountains and consider- 
able acreage remained to be planted 
after June 1. In some early fields, vines 
are about ready to bloom, but for the 
most part harvesting is expected to be 
later than usual. Some low spots are 
suffering from excessive accumulation of 
water and some of this acreage may be 
lost. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 


NEW YORK: Growers started setting 
their fields late in May and will con- 
tinue through the first half of June. 
Some delay has been caused by wet 
weather. Fields are now in good condi- 
tion with adequate moisture. 


NEW JERSEY: Favorable field condi- 
tions made early planting possible in 
New Jersey and the crop is developing 
satisfactorily. Dry weather in late May 
caused some damage but conditions im- 
proved following heavy general rain on 
June 2. 


PENNSYLVANIAS Planting was com- 
pleted by June 1 about 10 days ahead of 
the normal schedule. Plant losses have 
been smaller than usual. Growth has 
been good and most areas were benefited 
by general rains on June 1 and 2. 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND: Most of the 
tomato acreage had been set in both 
States by June 1 with good stands re- 
ported in all areas. Replanting was re- 
latively light and plants are now in good 
condition. Very little insect activity has 
been reported. On June 2, needed rains 
temporarily relieved the dry conditions 
which had caused considerable concern 
on the lower Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Delaware but more rain is needed. 
Upper Eastern Shore and central Mary- 
land counties received prolonged showers 
and moisture is adequate for current 
needs. 


VIRGINIA: Planting was completed by 
May 23. Stands are generally uniform. 
The crop is in excellent condition. Most 
fields are in bloom, with the more ad- 
vanced plants carrying a good set. 
Warmer weather and more moisture 
would be beneficial. 


OHIO: Planting is nearing completion 
in Ohio. A freeze on May 15 caused a 
heavy loss of early plantings in the west 
central part of the State, and replanting 
was delayed by rains. 


INDIANA: Transplanting is in progress 
throughout Indiana. Heavy rains have 
delayed field operations in most areas of 
the State and the crop is in need of sun- 
shine and warmer weather. Planting is 
expected to continue until after mid- 
June. 


ILLINOIS: Transplanting is continuing 
about on schedule. Soil and climatic 
conditions are good to excellent. In the 
central part of the State, excessive rains 
have hindered the crop but elsewhere 
excellent stands and crop conditions are 
reported. 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS: Planting is 
practically completed in Arkansas. Con- 
dition of the crop is good. In Texas, a 
crop of good quality tomatoes is in pros- 
pect for the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Light supplies were available starting 
the week of May 18. Active processing 
was not expected to get underway until 
the first week in June. Production in 
volume is expected during most of the 
month. 


CALIFORNIA: Planting has been vir- 
tually completed in all growing areas. 
Both direct seeded and _ transplanted 
acreage has made good progress under 
favorable conditions and the crop is 
about two weeks ahead of normal de- 
velopment. Stands and plant growth 
have been good. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. canner1: 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mamoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
Meed.-Small 3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 3.00 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.40 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
All Gr., Cuts Tins 
1.35-1.40 
No Pic 1.60 
1.75-1.90 
11.50-12.00 
BEANS, StTrINGLEsSS, GREEN 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Gr., No. 308........1.35-1.40 
7.50-8.00 
9 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 ............ 1.17! i = 
No. 10 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 10 
No. 10 1.25 
Wh., 3 sv., No. 
10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. ‘“Std., BOB 1.40 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
.-.2.10-2.75 
10 -50-12.50 
Fey., “Cut, No. 3038... 801.50 
No. 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., “Cut, 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
8.25-8.75 
37%-1.46 
1.35 
8.25 
SouTH 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 6.25 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1 at] 
No. 10 


Ex, Std.. 5 sv., No. 308 ....1. iva aR 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 


1.35 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303. ....2.25-2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEsT 
Tiny Gr., No. 35 
10 3.00 
No. 10 12.00 
WedIuM, No. 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1. 45 
oO. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fer Cut, Diced, 
Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1. 
= 1.05 
5.00-5.50 
Dice No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.00 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 3038 
No. 
Sliced, No 1. 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 R.75-9.50 
Bix, BO. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303... 1.75 
No. 10 “.9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.60 
MIpDWEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 


No. 12 oz. 


Fey. No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKA 
1 sv., : 70-1. 75 
2s 
2 
2s 
3s 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., 
No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 1 
4 sv., No. 
No. 10 
No. 10 
SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308 ............. 1.25 
No. 10 7.26 
o. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
MipWEst ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., 
3 
No. 10 
3 sv., ‘No. 303 
3 sv., No. 1 
4 sv., 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 308 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., 8 07 
4 sv., No. 1 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 808.......000 1.50-1.6214 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808.......cccescs 1.15-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
HO. BOB 1.25-1.40 
No. 8.25 
Ex. st. sv., No. 303. ....1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
4 303... .1.10-1.25 
7.00-7.50 
7.5 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ....... 
No, 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308 ......... 1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.76 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 

Calif., Fay., NO. 1.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.00 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.75 

TOMATOES 

‘TrI-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 308 1,45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 

Std., No. 1 
No. 303 


No. 
Fla., St. No. 
0. hy 
No. 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Ex. Std.. No. 1 ae 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 
7.75-8.75 
Std., No. 1 1 
1.25-1.30 
No. 
No. 7.25-7.50 
Calif., Fey. S.P.. No. BOB 
No. oe . 50 
No. 50 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
.00 
Texas, BOS is 15 
No. 50 
14 07 1.50 
8.50-9.00 
9.50-10.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%...... .10.85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1. Ab-1. 
10 
Fey., 1.045, 
971% 
6.25-7.00 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
AVPLE SAUCE 
7.00-7.25 
sta. ‘No. 303 1.20 
No. —~ 
Calif. 
No. 308, Fey. 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
303 1.25 
No. 7.75 
(Bast 
No. 9.00 
Pey., NO. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
3.85 
o. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
Fey., Wh. Pesled, NO. 60 
No. 10 16.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
2.65-2.75 
.17.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 2. 25-2.30 
No. 10 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.75 
Choice, No. 303 2.22% 
3.40 


oO. 
No, 10 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., No. 303 1.85 
Fey. C itrus Salad, 
303 2.80 
PEACHES 
Cling Fey., No. 303. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, 1.80 
No. 2.70 
No. 10° 10.40 
Std., No. 303 1.75 
0. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 9.80 
No. 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
o. 2% 3.80 
No. 10 13.50-13.60 
Choice, No. 808 22% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.35 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No, 2......3. 
No. 2% 4.02% 
No. 10 “18.08 
Crushed, No. 2 2.80 
No. 3.50 
10 11.75 
No. 2% 
No. 10 — 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
o 2% 
No. 10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 303.......... 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
Choten, No. B08 — 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS — 
1.4714-1.50 
46 oz. 3.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 02 2.65 
ORANGE 
1.85-1.87%4 
46 02 4.50 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
12 oz. — 
32 oz —— 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.45 
2.45-2.50 
Mid West, Frey., NO. 1,25 
46 072. 2.35-2.55 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 1.05 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 


SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


Y's 21.50-22.00 
15.50-16.50 
22.00 
23.00 
16's 13.00 
Chum, Tall. No. 1............ 18.00-19.00 
10.50-11.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 3.75 
Ovals, — 
Ro. 1 F., 50 

Maine, oll ‘Key 1 8.00 

Oil Key Carton ... 0,50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per , 

Jumbo 7.35-7.75 

Large 6.85-7.20 

Medium 6.15-6.50 

Small 5.60-5.75 

Broken 4.50-5.15 


TINNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....11.50-12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s....10.25-10.75 
hunks 9.50 


Grated 7.50 


No. 2 ?.00-2.10 

_No. 
Ex. Std., No. 308 
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